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FOREWORD. 



This book is presented to the public as a com- 
panion volume to Problems in Furniture Mak- 
ing, which, while it serves its purpose as a hand- 
book on furniture making, does not emphasize, 
sufficiently, the great possibilities in simple fur- 
niture design. Since the date of the first issue ^ 
of Problems in Furniture Making the author has 
been convinced that many who have used it have 
carried out the designs furnished by the plates 
without modification. It was never intended 
that this should be done except, possibly, by 
those who had no power of initiative for whatso- 
ever reason. 

To construct a piece of furniture from a bor- 
rowed design is solving only one-half of the 
problem involved in furniture design and con- 
struction. Besides it eliminates the possibility 
of using one's own ideas except in some element 
of construction. Initiation on the part of the in- 
dividual is one of the great purposes of educa- 
tion. If, then, furniture making is to be edu- 



cative in this way it must develop the power to 
create and to select and reject. By dividing the 
plates in this book into groups representing par- 
ticular types in furniture; by giving only, gen- 
eral information concerning these groups, and 
by offering for each pattern (represented by the 
perbiJeirtiye. drawii\g on each plate) suggestions 
as i;b 'modifwjatfpn^^tjc-iijQans of rearrangement 
of parts, and modeling of parts (represented by 
the working sketcii^ on each plate) it is thought 
that Jonc^'may .be^'stinrulated to make a design 
similar" perhaps,- 'fait rarely ever the same as 
those herein offered. 

The present publication has been withheld un- 
til the author might see in at least two states, 
where he has officially inspected high school 
manual arts work, what school use was being 
made of Problems in Furniture Making and 
what possible place a book like the present one 
might have. He is, therefore, indebted to the 
memlwrs and teachers of high school manual 
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arts ulaaxes iii Illinois auil Wi8{.'.oiisiii I'ur uiany 
of the suggestions wliit^li have helped to make 
this book possible. He is also indebted 
grateful for all the assiNtance rendered by 
niercial fnrnitiire firms who have permitted 
inspection of their work and have given 
stinted aid in many ways. Hp particu 
wishes to aeknowledge the assistance of Ml 
E. RoImtIs, SiipiTvisnr of Mannal Trail 



I'Icvelmid, Ohio, who earefnlly inspected all 
drawings ; Mr. Jaiues Dorrans, of the University 
sin, for having some of the projects 
wn couHtriicted in his classes; Mr. V, 
lee, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, for ink- 
drawings; and Profes-sor W. FI. Var- 
ke University of Wisconsin, for some 
igns used in the chapter on "Priiici- 
1 and Expedients." 

F. D. Critwshaw. 
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PRINCIPLES, RULES AND EXPEDIENTS. 



Design may be divided into two parts, pure 
and applied. Pure design deals with principles 
and terras used in producing pleasing forms 
without any particular reference to their appli- 
cation in useful objects. Applied design makes 
use of the same principles and terms, but alw^ays 
as elements in a problem, the solution of which 
is the production of a pattern for use. There 
may be a problem set in pure design, such as 
the arrangement of certain abstract or conven- 
tional spots to illustrate, for example, the prin- 
ciple of balance. Fig. 1. If now these same 
spots are to be arranged as a part of a sym- 
metrical group for the decoration of a book end, 
for example, the element of application enters — 
a use is to be made of the spots as arranged. 
Fig. 2. The result secured in the first instance 
might he used to decorate some object. The ar- 
rangement in the second case, however, is made 
for the express purpose of decorating some par- 
ticular object. In the first case we have an ex- 



ample of pure design. In the second one of ap- 
plied design. 

Now, if an applied design requires mechanical 
construction as distinct from that which does 
not involve principles of mechanical operation 
in carrying it out, it is spoken of as a con- 
structive design. Fig. 3. Manifestly furniture 
desijgn is a part of constructive design. 




Fig. 1 




Fig. 2 



The parent constructive design is architecture. 
It may not be easy to draw analogies between 
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the dmigu of a house and the ilesigu nf h pi.-ci; 
of funiiHire. Nevertheless in the use of prin- 
eiple* of design in these two forma of constnii.-- 
tive deiiign ihcre is a very elose relationship. 
In the finishing of the inside of a house, in the 
arrangement of the doors and windows, Iwth 
from the standpoint of inside and outside ap- 
pearnnce. in the dividing up of spaces between 
dwirc, windows, etc., problems very similar to 
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Fig. 3 

tho.se found in furniture design liavi 
and the prineiples involved are the 
cases. 

These prineii>lc.s, as K'-'i'-i'fiHv e 
three in number, vi/., Rbylbin, 1 
Harmony. 



Rbfthm is that qualitii' in s design which en- 
abled the eye, without effort, to move from on* 
notlier in triteing any arrangement of 
eh the deaiguer has sought to make 
II hu8 la-en xpoken of as a mofemftif 
pai'tft. Perhaps, heeause of the n»e of 
la some have thought that rhythm <:ouId 
rodnced without thtt employment of 
,«t. The moat natural rhythm appeani 
«'d linen are employed, provided they 
aiv: uBtv ^) thai one leads naturally into another 
a« in the ease of a scroll. See B, Plate 17 (mod- 
eled rail line and outline of pin). However, 
rhythm is possible without the use of any curves. 
There is rhythm in a flight of stair steps in the 
uniform off-set from one step to the next suc- 
ceeding one and so on. There is rhythm, also, in 
any well designed piece of furniture whether 
I he parts arc severely straight or not. provided 
there is a aiicrrsston of similar breaks, cuts, pro- 
jections, measurements, etc. See Plate 32 
(Drawers in each cabinet). When the rails in 
the back of a chair, r ' ' 'a a desk or 

siilelward divide ending 

or descending 
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Balance is the e<iualization of parts to produce 
apparent or real rest. This condition is the re- 
sult of pairing-off of parts with reference to an 
axis, as in the case of a seat, table or desk where 
one end is the duplicate of the other. See Plates 
25, 26, 31, 33 and 34. An analogy is found in 
the lever where the weight and lever arm on one 
side of the fulcrum are identical with corre- 
sponding parts on the other side, Fig. 4. This 
is the simplest form of balance and is known as 
symmetry. Another form of balance less easily 
analyzed but nevertheless just as real and often 
quite as apparent is produced by the arrange- 
ment of parts with reference to the whole rather 
than its axis. There is (juite as much feeling 
of stability where balance of this more subtle 



; 









Fig. 4 

type exists as where it is produced by means of 
symmetry. See Plate 24 (Persix'ctive and draw- 



ing A). In a desk or dresser there may be, in 
the arrangement of drawers and cabinets, no 




Fig. 5 

conformity to the law of symmetry, yet the whole 
presents a balanced appearance. Pig. 5. The 



>«'- /,M^ 



^ 



Fig. 6 



analogy of the lever may be used here, but not 
so perfectly. It is to be found in a lever which 
establishes a perfect balance or eciuilibrium, but 



10 
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in which the arms are uiie(jiial, Fig. 6, The 
weight and lever arms on cither side of a ful- 
crum may he quite different, but the productaof 
the weight anil pressure into thi'ir resj 
lever arms are equal. 

The third priuciple, Hai-mony, is a i 
result of the existence of rhythm and b 
If there is perfect rhythm and balance in i 
of furniture it will be hannonioiia. It wi 
together as a Jinil. It will express v 
spoken of as iivity. Harmony, therefore, 
ijnality in a design which is the result of keeping 
all parts ill family relation. There is nothing 
about the whole which jars upon one heeausc of 
incongruous or inconsistent relationships. Wln-u 
one uses the principle of "re-eehn" of line and 
thereby establishes a "family of line" as spoken 
of in "Problems in Furniture Slaking," by the 
author, tliere will be harmony and unity. See 
Figs. A to F. Plate 5; all drawings, Plate 8; 
all drawings, Plate 15, for examples of harmony 
and unity. 



It should not be understood that by re-echo 

of liue and family of line is meant an exact 

duplication of parts. Within any group whieh 

he considered a unit there will be similar 

elated parts, but there need not bo, and 

jrably will not be, any exact duplications. 

od example is found iu modeled lines. The 

ind bottom rails in a piece of furniture may 

odeled so that they are in keeping one with 

other, but the modelings will be simitar, 

he same. See drawings, I'late 22, and hard. 

. Plate 28. 

It is not always or even often possible to give 

rules which may be followeil with Ibe eertinnty 

that some of the fori'goiug principles will l)e ear- 

rietl out in a design. However, a eertsiin .few 

'xpiiiinils, if not rules, may be sl;ited am! will 

be worth following ralber rl.isi.ly. Tbey slmulii 

at least alway.s be [riven careful i-inisidi'i-iiliiiu in 

the progress of a di-sign. Tln' ML,Lrnrs1iinis whii'li 

follow are trivcn in lli.- ov.V-v L.^li^v.^.l I.. U- llie 

most snitabli- in ilrsiu'nini: .-iihl inn-trin-tiui,' a 



PRACTICAL HELPS. 



1. Find a use for a design before it is made. 
Usually this will be manifest when there is a 
need felt for the thing to be designed. The 
need comes first. The use naturally follows and 
determines some important and governing fac- 
tors. For example, there will be some definite 
requirements of size — length, breadth or thick- 
ness as, for example, the height of a table or 
the depth of a chair. The place to be occupied i 
by the piece of furniture, if not its use, may ' 
determine some of these dimensions — probably 
not all, however. Example: a wall cabinet or 

a screen. Those not thus determined may be 
L'oitsidcrcd indefinite, such as the size of draw* 
crs, doors, etc., and should bpconie defiuilj- only 
when the liest adaptation of the principles here- 
tofore mentioned is made. 

2. The material of construction to be used in 
a (lesiji'i is a second consideration. It may be 
(letcnniiied by the use to be made of the object 



or the place it is to occupy, mentioned in 1. Not 
always will this be the case, however. A good 
suggestion is: Employ the material or materials 
which are best adapted to the use or which will I 
harmonize with or correspond to material in ' 
other objects with which the one under consid- 
eration will \k associated. A jardiniere stand 
or an umbrella rack, for example, may l>e more 
appropriately made of metal than of wood. 
Again, if wood is the material selected the kind 
must be chosen with care and with reference to 
. its use or the place where the finished object will 
be used. A close-grained, hard wood may be 
needed for strength or because it will appear 
with ils associati^R to licrtcr advautnge than an 
open-grained soft wood. 

3. Construction i.s tiiougbt of immediately 
following the Eelection of material. Tkia ia al- 
wuyK (tn importAnt factor in a design, it may 
be so for one of two reaaons: 1st, because i* 
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distitiguisiifs goad fi-om bad workinanKhip m 
an element in any design; 2nd, it may produce 
for the article designed a deeorative feature. 
Joints, the type of whieh is easily deterr 
from the exterior view, such, for examp 
the screwed or pinned butt joint, the tenoi: 
niorti.se joint which is pinned or keyed an 
panel joint come in this class. See Figs, 
F, Plate 5, and all drawings, Plates 14 an 
In fact, such decorations, aside from woo 
ishiiig and the oniainentation of a piece ot 
nitnre by metal fittings (See Plates 24, U 



and Plates 31 to ■U). constitute some of the I 
chief forms of decorative design permissible in J 
furniture. It will be noticed that reference haa 1 
■eu made to a elassitication of design not'j 
usly used, viz.: decorative. Sometimes i] 
trds "decorative design" arc used to s 
t those features in a design which are rfr- 
1 aa eralJellishments or additional enrich- I 

the general outline and proportions of 
gect f>eiiig regarded as the dominant or j 
design. See upholstery, cnt tings, inctal I 
i and fastenings. Plates 15 to 18. 



AN IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE. 



Having conBidered the three first important 
expedients or rules, if they may be so called, 
pencil may be put to paper and tlie design de- 
veloped line by line. First of all the "blocking- 
in" process takes place. By this is meant the 
determination of the general shape of the object 
by use of straight lines following the method of 
the architectural <lraftsmaD when he makes a 
"sketch". Pig. 7. In this step one essential 
consideration is ma<le which the furniture de- 
signer borrows from the designer of buildings. 
It may Iw called the Ihrcc-part principle in de- 
-■tign which is so carefully developed in Robin- 
son's " Arehiti-clural (.'omposition." 

In liricf the principle is tliis: In c%'ery good 
<l<'sigii there is from one lo three, and not more, 
I inpha.iiznl ilirisinni. See PlHte 27 for example 
of one-part ilcsiftn. PlHte 2!l for example of two- 
])arl desinM. Plate 22 for example of three-part 
ili'sifr"- When more than three sneh divisions 
are iiiaile In a sirifrle whole, unity is lost lieeause 



uniformity of shapes and sizes is present in the 
arrangement of the parts, or because there is no 
system used in such an arrangement. In an ob- 
ject of one part there is unquestionable unity. 
In a piece having two parts only, if one is sub- 











= 


— f 



Fig. T 

ordinate lo the other, us it miist be 
the ei|Uivalent of tbit tJ nil^ fljlft which i 
result is one { 

a three-pBrt(il@HflR^^^^KHMrnn tiLV^ ^ 
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parts if er|uivaleiita will lie regarded as one part 
only, or if they are iiot equivBlents one at least 
inuBt (loniiuatL- either because of its -'■— — 
size; the other two therefore will be 
iiated to the dominant division or "r 
(18 the author has spoken of it in "Prt 
Wood-turning." See Plate 32. Here 
inet portion of sideboards "dominates' 
part design. 

In ease the arrangement of a lhree-p«: 
is such that two parts are ei|iiivaleiit 



part with two smaUer a^ljae^nt and extreme 
wings, Fig. 8. The second order is exemplified 
'nilding which has two large wings con- 
witii a smaller single part. Fig, 9, 
peciul ease of a three-part Goiidniiation 
borders closely npon the .fecgiicnee which 
unity as distinguished from one whivli 
the one in which each succeeding part is 
nt in shape or size, or both. Here, how- 
he exception does not break the rule, in 
Igment of the best designers unity vxifrti 



phasized in excess of the remaining one, either 
because of their shape or size, then the order of 
subordination is reversed but unity still obtains. 
An example of the first order, in architecture, 
is given in a building which has a central Tiiain 



in sueb a c<mibinatii 

IHTliii]is, for in furiiilui 



Fie- 9 
I. II is 



is Well lliiit this is true. 
h'.sij.'ii this special case 
't dvsifrris fall, as, for 
ii-. tlir diTSser. buffet, 
i sduir lahh^s. All of 
HVr I here distinct and 
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related parts : the body and the parts below and 
above the body, no one of which is a duplicate 
or even similar to another. See perspectives, 
Plates 39 and 40. 

Now, when the sequence referred to above has 
more than three members, either the same, sim- 
ilar or different, a lack of continuity is at once 
evident. Unity is lost and the design therefore 
is no longer desirable. 



The tliree-part i)rinciple may well be closely 
o])served by the furniture designer, not so much, 
however, in the development of the design as in 
the eonclusion of the same. // upon inspection 
a design cannot readily he analyzed to present 
three well-de fined main parts its value may he 
questioned. It may, of course, be an exception. 
On the whole the rule is a safe one to follow. 



SOME DETAILS WORTH CONSIDERING. 




There are many items of iritfrrsf find valuft 
whieli may be listed unili-r I lie hesd at' the me- 
chaincs of the designer and which are as 
atile as the principles themselves. In 
used they will be ii material iielp in eJ 
tliese principles. 

1. Oiieoftbelitt 
which will usftist in 
' iiig a rbythmie who 
kind of ciirvi to na. 
teniing ii meiriber oi- uiouei- 
ing a rail, stile or leg. If we 
look at a spear of grass or 
grain at a time when there 
Fig. 10 is plenty of moisture in the 

ground, and there is nut ex- 
cessive heat, it will be noticed that the stock rises 
at a considerable angle with the ground and witli 
a very slight bracing curve, which is the embodi- 
ment of grace, and ends in a sharp, short, down 
ward curve expressing vitaiiti/. Fig. 10. 




These two qualities, grace and vivacity, are 
niiieh to be desired in all curves used in n de- 
We cannot always go to Nature for an 
piittem to l>e used or even to be adapted, 
ia usually safe to express in our design 
minanl natural form^. Use curves which 
inly a mmli-rati' or slight curvature, and 
have a graceful bracing body with a 
turti on the end. See cuttings, Figa. C 
'. Plate 7 ; B and C, Plate 8, and cuttings 
O.I.I leg outlines in drawing. Plate IS. 

2. In furniture design, especially of the craft 
lype, curves are nseii i)riiu.-i pally in modeling 
lines. ('oiLse<|ueii11y \h<- sharp turn at Ihe end 
of ihe long sweejiing curve will very likely be 
iidjiiccnt to a slraitrhl line, bci-misc lli.- iiio.lel..d 
line will be a varialion of a pari nf sni.ic straight 
line. The interscdioii ol' \\,.>.- iwn -tli-- slmi^i 
curve and the adjacent >rnn;;lil lii„. which 



\-.\: 
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good design as the graceless and lifeless curve 
is the one which ** rambles *\ which is meaning- 
less because it seems to have no purpose in the 
direction it takes. Positive points assist ma- 
terially in giving character to a curve. TJiey 
furnish stopping or beginning places for curves 
and straight lines in a series which form an out- 
line. See a and b, Fig. A, Plate 17 ; a, b, c, d, 
e, f, Figs. A and B, Plate 22. 

3. In planning the approach and departure 
of curves to and from positive points, it is al- 
ways well to have the curve tangents at the point 
of their intersection, or the positive point, at 
right angles. The length of the curve to which 
the tangent may be drawn need not be great. 
As a matter of fact, it should be a short curve if 
the off-set l)etween succeeding inem})ers in a 
succession of lines, whetlier they are all curves 
or not, is to be sligfht. See examples given in 
Fig. 2. 

4. This off-set is important for two reasons. 
First, if slight as it should be. it helps to estab- 
lish that fuuuss( in design which is partly de- 
scribed by saying that a design should be sug- 



gestive only in its appeal. It should not be 
loud or vulgar. It must not be blase or ornate. 
The slight off-set at positive points leads to a 
fiyie interpretation of the outline. See examples 
given in Fig. 2. 

5. Second, it partly establishes the direction 
which the second curve should take. In gen- 
eral, succeeding curves should have similar di- 
rections. They should, therefore, be more or 
less nearly concentric. In explanation of this 
it may be said that when there is a slight off-set 
between curves of similar shape and direction 
there is established by them a flow or movement 
which makes for rhythm. See examples in 
Fig. 2. 

Every piece of furniture, whether it rests 
upon the floor or some other horizontal plane, 
or hangs upon a wall, should be stable in ap- 
pearance. If we study architectural forms care- 
fully, we find that a structure is given the ap- 
pearance of stability by treating it in one of two 
ways. First, by giving greater width to the base 
than to any other portion, or second, by increas- 
ing the height of the base or basic third over any 



3C 
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The same principles hold good in furniture 
nstruction, but may be adapted in different 
lys ; in all cases, however, in such a way as to 
ect an apparent weight at the bottom sufficient 
give the object stability. This usually means 
at the apparent center of weight in a piece 
furniture is below the geometric center. In 
sees of furniture which have a cabinet, this 
rtion should be nearer the bottom than the 
p. See Plate 22. In case this is not possible, 
en the space below the cabinet should be con- 
lerably larger than the cabinet itself, as in a 
ble for example. See examples, Plates 31 
d34. 

In an object which is partially enclosed and 
t not to such an extent that it becomes a cab- 
Bty as in that portion of a chair below the seat, 
e boxing-in material is so arranged that ap- 
rent weicrht oomos near the bottom. Soo 
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leads to a consideration of the general subject 
of dividing up a space area. The previous 
statements regarding center of gravity, the place 
of apparent weight, and the unit of measure 
and its relation to the three-part design should 
not only lead the way to dividing up space areas 
properly, but should practically determine how 
any particular one should be divided. 

One additional detail should be spoken of, 
however. It is often desirable to exaggerate 
length or width. This cannot always be done 
by alone making use of the foregoing principles. 
Any particular dimension may be emphasized 
by allowing bordering lines such as stiles or 
rails to extend thru. See Plate 23. In case 
the height is to be made most prominent, allow 
door stiles, instead of rails, to run thru and 
thus further elongate, in the direction of the 
height, any panels or other parts, such as rails, 
stiles, legs, etc. See Plate 23. In case the hori- 
zontal dimension is to be exaggerated, all hori- 
zontal lines possible wall be run thru. See 
Plate 27. It may not be advisable from the 
standpoint of construction to run door rails 



thru horizontally. However, usually enough 
parts may be run thru horizontally to give the 

desired horizontal elongation. 

8. It should always be remembered that, as 
a rule, one sees more than one surface of a piece 
of furniture when viewing it under ordinary 
conditions. Also a perspective view is seen by 
an observer rather than one which is showTi by 
an orthographic projection drawing. Every 
possible allowance, therefore, should be made 
for differences between the pictured point-of- 
view and the actual point-of-view. In objects 
made to rest below the eye less will actually be 
seen of those parts nearest the floor than the 
orthographic drawing will show. For objects 
made to rest above the eye, the reverse is true. 
Furniture should be designed to meet this con- 
tingency. Compare perspective and working 
drawings. Plates 16 to 18. In this connection, 
too, it may be said that because at least two sur- 
faces of a piece of furniture will usually be seen 
by any observer, there should be a continuity of 
line around it wherever this is permissible. 
Base-boards, cap-boards, mouldings, and divid- 
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ing lines, should tw slimvii at lh< name level on 
the ends and front or tht' sidijs and ft^nt of any 
object. See Plates 30 to 34. Very often panel- 
ing may lie arranged on ends or sidew to corre- 
spond with front panpiing or with dividinf; linps 
in front doors or drawers. Tliis is generally ad- 
viaahle. See Plate 27. 

it. The question of the arrangement of partji 
in a piece of furniture is partly one of con- 
slnietive design and partly one of decorative 
design, considering these ternia as they have 
been used in this text. The decorative design 
feature in a piece uE furniture, however, is not 
alone confined to aueh arrangement. The mod- 
eling of lines heretofore mentioned is an import- 
ant factor in this division of the general prob- 
lem. In this work must be included the form- 
ing of feet, the cutting of tops of posts, and the 
use of protruding parts. See Plates 5, 7, 8, 10, 
1], 12, 14. 17 and 18. Then, too, there is an- 



other decorfttive element to eonsider, vis.: thi^ 
nae of metal fittingn, siieh na hinges, pulls, and 
other escutcheons. These should Iw hand- 
wrought and in every way in keeping with the 
general iiiiwt of the object on which they ure to 
be placed. See Plates 22. 24, 28, 29 and Platfls 
HI to 36. The material, too, should be such as 
will tend to enrich and enoble the design as a 
whole. 

10. Another very importaui element in the 
enrichment of a piece of furniture is (he finish 
whicli it is given. Upon the subject of wood- 
linishing mucli may be said which space here 
will not permit. It is a subject in itself which 
will eoMtinne to be a large one ami always a 
new OTie. The reader is referred to "Problems 
in Furniture Making" by the author for some 
definite information upon wood-finishing and 
for vjiluable references to this subject in other 
hooks. 



GROUP 1. 
TABORETS AND LOW PEDESTALS. 



SUGGESTIONS FOE FIFTY-TWO POSSIBLE DESIGNS. 
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pply these. In fact, it is often difficult to de- 
•rmine that in the selection of a piece of fur- 
iture for construction there was given even a 
[lought to any particular development in these 
latters. The beginner is often allowed to select 
rejects which involve simple construction ele- 
lentSy but which are too large to permit of com- 
ortable handling of parts without the machine 
quipment usually available in the larger schools 
nd in shops. Emphasis is here given, there- 
ore, to the large range of possibilities in design 
nd construction in small tenon and mortise 
raming projects. From this first group selec- 
ions may be made for first furniture projects 
rhich will suit the individual abilities of a be- 
inning class in furniture design and const rue- 
ion. 

Plate 1 gives a suggestion for the simplest 
ossible taboret construction. This pattern 
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space may be filled with a tile and the leg tops 
may protrude thru the iiiitred coruer frame. 

F suggests a half-lap diagonal-rail TOUstruetion 
immediately under the top board, with the ends 
of the half-lap boards tt-nont'd into the legs 
whicli protrude thru the top and are keyed. 

Plate 2 gives examples of a "box" taboret. 
. It is approximately a cube aud may he twelve or 
fourteen inches ou an edge under the top. The 
height, however, maj be slighl]\ greater than 



the width. Little comment need he made con- 
eeming the breaking up of the sides into well- 
related parts. It is believed the sketehes serve 
to emphasize principles. Note particularly the 
relative widths of parts. 

The corners may be fastened hy mejins of a 
butt or a mitre joint. Spaces surrounded by 
rails and legs may he left open or filled with 
panels, which may be fastened into a groove or 
ail inside rabbet. 
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I'lutc 'i suggests a inoiiifit'atioii of tlie gi-aeral k-g tapers in tiiU! tlir 

(If-sign in I'lfiti; 2. Here the ItipiTitig ]eg is ia- rail, wIiFH-'as E has 

irmliK-i'il ■■xccpl in j\ anil 1^. Tlic g<-nfrsl pro- modeling to suggest 

portionH art? Hiinilar In tlnwe in Plate 2, The froduees a proitiinci; 
<lirrii'iiNi<>Tis tiiiiy Ix' gn-ati-r. Note that in C the 



lion ualy. D has « pta^: 
ordinary lop rail with » 
I inaidi' square. Tliia itt* 
tertieal Hnn in the leg. 
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Plate 4 introduces the circular top. The con- 
sli-uctiou may or nia.v not be different from that 
used in Plate 1. For a large, low plant this 
tuboret should be fully as wide, or wider, than 
it is high. The height iu this tase may be from 
twelve to fourteen inehea. If the plant is tall 
and spreading, the height should be from fif- 
teen to eighteen inches and the width somewhat 
less than the height. For a tall, slender plant 
the hfight Ttiiiy bf iiicn';ised to twenty inches 
and tlie width deereas-ed to ten or eleven inches. 



None of these proportions should he settled nntil 
an exact drawing is made. By this means, only, 
(■ail one eatiniHte relationships. 

In A the rail runs around the talK)ret between 
the legs. In B the rails are crossdapped. C 
has a cross-lap rail at the top and a rail running 
around the taboret at the liottom. D reverses 
this order and adds a shelf above the bottom 
rails or tie rods. The shelf is notched to fit 
around the inside of the legs. 
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Ail ut'tii^Oltill eOiiNtnitliuii is illustrated in the 
drawings on Piute S. As licri'tofore s*-*"-* "-- 
general proportions Hre itepcinteut larg 
the Bhnpe ami size of the Hrtide to I 
upon the taljoret. Good proportions W. 
be secni-ed with a heighth of afxnit 
int'hes and a top distance between the 8J 
top, lather than across eornt-i-s. of apprt 
sixteen inches. These diiiiensions wi 
"bulky" taboret suitable for a large pi-^.. — „ 
the lu'ighth increases the width should deereas*; 
hut less rapidly. The width of tbe legs, also, 
wbicb may well be five and one-half or six inehes 



for the talroret above apeeified, shonld deefeUe 

■■■ widtii HK Ihe heighth inereaaea. 

[u A the mils niu around the taltoret both at 
> top and Imttom. I'resuinabiy their ends 
.1 be eut to butt against the edgL'K of the legs. 

Gonatnietion in B is similar to that in A nt 

1 top, but half-lap crosx-lioards are iisetl to ti« 
r legH together at the bottom. This half-lsp 
istniction w iisi-d in one form or Knottier in 

V , D and E : thnt nscd at the top in C involves 
a double rather thiin a siufile cross. In F tbe 
rails at the top iuid tli.- emss tic boards at the 
liottora butt against the edtrcs of legs. 



1' 
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and size of the article to be placed 

ii)oret. Good proportions would here 

with a heighth of about eighteen 

a top distance between the sides of the 

than across corners, of approximately 

3hes. These dimensions will give a 

aboret suitable for a large plant. As 

h increases the width should decrease 

apidly. The width of the legs, also, 

well be five and one-half or six inches 



the top and Doiioni. 1 1 t-o 
will be cut to butt against tl 
The construction in B is siin 
the top, but half-lap cross-bo 
the legs together at the bot 
construction is used in one 
C, D and E ; that used at tl 
a double rather than a sin^ 
rails at the top and the cro 
bottom butt against the edg 
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I'liilc 6 illiislrnti's a rather )i*.-avy-fraiui)d G 
Hiruction and t-onauqiieiitly suggests 1 
ineiisioiiB, not lt«B tliHii eightt-en or 
iiiehcs in heightli and perhaps fifteen i 
leg width. Attention is called simpl] 
means employed to secure an effeet of i 



thi! iHtttuni and to SMnire iiIoHtsing pro|>ortiati8. 
Ihe perspective Hkctch tin; openings might be 
same in »»-, but tliu bottnin rftil in this eitav 
tild lie considerably wider than either of i 



• two. 



in either of tfa^_ 



for tall or pedestal taooreia. . ..^..^ .....^ .__ 
for plants and also for statuary. They serve 
also as smokers' tables for living and club rooms. 
The average heightii should be from twenty- 
two to twi'aty-five or twenty-six inches. The 
spread of legs at the bottom should be approx- 




the inside surface of the adjacent sides. An 
attempt has been made to keep a harmony of 
line in each design and to use curves o£ grace 
and strength which together secure beauty. Tlie 
ofF-setB where a break occurs in an outline should 
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STOOLS AND SMALL SEATS. 

SIHJOEKTIONS FOR FORTY-FIVB POSSIBLE DESIGNS. 
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Xo other piwi- of furniture is more ponuUr 
with thf average student in a class in fll 
iiiakiug, perhaps, than the stool. It very 
serves as a IhbI- project ill a one year'* .. 
winking course, CiTtninly it often findsft 
at tile iH'giiiniiig of a year's work in fuuil 
ami cabinet-making. Tlie possibility of i 
in design is very great and in the forty-u- 
more designs which are shown in this group an 
effort has I)een made to present a rather unusual 
luiniber of uniipie and pleasing outlines. 

rni([neness is not a test of good design. When, 
however, one prodnees a pleasing effect and at 
tile same lime develops something whieh is un- 
nsnal. but not erratie or e.xtretne. he may lay 
ejaini to having produced a design wiiich will 
command attention if not respect. It will us- 
ually command Iioth attention and respect. 



riate 10 giv(>)« MUggeMliona for simple box-top 
Is, The followintr average dimviuiiotui, it 
, will Bi'cure u pice* of furniture of good 
>ortion and one whieh will ht; Dvrvicviible : 
i((ht, fourteen to dist^n inebea. lesgth, eigh- 
tm fo twenty-two inehe«. and width, about fif- 
.eu inches. In case this stool is to be nsed as 
« rcceptavlt* for n shoe-shining outfit, it ^ould 
have a foot-rest on the under fii<le of the movahle 
part of tlie cover. The height of the top from 
tile floor when the cover is hinged in position to 
nse as a foot-rest should not be more than four- 
teen inelies. 

One design shows a tray at the bottom. It is 
nsed in ciinneetion witii the box at the top for 
shoes and rubbers, the tray ser\'ing as a place to 
receive wel and soiled foot-wear. 
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n 



t<' 12 ia not very dif- 
in Plate 11 just de- 
of leather or canvas 
top rails and fastened 
seat inttteriaf may be 
cing a board on cleutw 
ig material between it 



aud the seat. The middle modiiicatio 
HhowH the seat material drawn aroi 
drieal or rod rails. In this ease th 
Hlioilld be securely laced together un 
aide. Between the two layers of thi 
terial may be placed some padding. 
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for a low stool. The may be drawn around the two . 
1 drawings, however, forming the top rail support, or m 
. stool of normal di- the bottom one of the two rods on 
and return back over the top inat 
these designs would ing underneath. The reverse ord 
es in height and the used in the bottom modification de 
L by twelve or four- a basket. 
il used for weaving 

f - ■ --ifiv ! 
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I, 51, ■' irirT=%fin iTi.ii. v\\\\\ 
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14 to 18 inclusive, are somewnui uul u> .>.v 
ordinary both in design and construction, sug- 
gesting varying degrees of complexity and dif- 
ficulty. None of them should Iw over sixlcfu 
iDchee in height or eighteen inches in length. 
The width .ippropriate for these maximuin 
heighl and hugth dimensions should be about 
twi or eti'ven inches. These stools offer many 
iiiteresting ui'holfltering problems for the solu- 
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QBOUP III. 
UMBRELLA RACKS. 
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rucks arc Iji sliapt) the box umbrella rack should vary 

from the vertical to the taper which gives a 

f Plate Ifl is square at the top slightly leas than the size of 

I offpi' inueh the bottom Iward, The height should he such 

except in as to allow the handle and a smflU portion of 

iiiiild Vk? aim- the umbrella ribs to extend almve thy top edgp. 

lith a bottom A variation from the box type is shown in 

■r which the last of the modification drawings where the 

n shotdd sides are made in the form of a frame. 
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There is a greater opportunity for low 
tioiis and a eliangc in arraiigtmeiit of puns 
the skeleton type of raek shown in I'late 20 than 
in the Imdx raek. This may be made either 
sr|iiare or oblong to be iiHed in a single room ( 
for general house use. The design in&V 1 
changed fo prodiiee a long narrow raek i 
will answer the purpo.se of an umbrella reeep- 
taele for public buihlings. 

Particular attention should be paid to the 



i if up of the large opeB space nn the sides. 

exninplen given suggest (lOKiibilities botli in 

and modeled line diTiding-atrips. The 

.. ^tio^ <)f Boine parts on the end oliould be 

i Vi' keep it in harmony with the side. 

i aper in the box type gives ft himic effect 

to a rsvk. In the skeleton type sorao additional 

width should he given the bottom of the vertical 

side antl eml-lilling strips to produce the same 

effect. 



GROUP IV. 
BOOK SHELVES. 
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GROnP V. 
WALL CABINETS. 
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pluwj ohiufly m occupy a place ucarer tin* bottom than the top 
ility rather than to make it an appropriatn hanging p'lwo and 
such comlitionii, becanae oT the extensivenesH nf the edhinet por- 
ing in quality M tion the nppcr part Mionli] ho left entirely open. 
corative niake-np Theae ends are accomplished by allowing tlie 
tisideration, aUo, hack above the top shdf greater width than the 
' walls and aervea width of the apron rail or portion of the back 
lire. In the liv- below the bottom of the uahinet or, in mime con- 
it will (ind such structiona, the space below the bottom sheif. 
■efully UH a piece Further assistance is rendered in this dircution 
lesigH. Its lines by leaving an additinnal open spaee above the 
shape and pi-o- cabinet for hric-a-brac or tiooks. When this 
rominent setting spaee is not utilized in this way the back alrovft 
lid its liftings in the top shelf should lie quite wide as compared 
»n it liHs ;ind tlii> with tli.- Imi'k lielnw tlie bottom of the main part 




izL- tlic vfrti(!al surfai-e ami iu part to bol 
closiT to tlif wall than it would otiierwine a 
to lie. 

To fiirtinT keep thi> cahiiii't in (■lose relat 
with Ihf Willi it shouhl not fxtcml far into 1 
room. A depth of six or si'vcii inches iihoi 
he regarileil us a maxiumni for this iliinetuk..., 
The wall dimensions may well approximate a 
si|iiare, always, however, avoiiiitig thi« a.i ini 
exa.'t shape. The shape of the wiill ispiu'.- filleil hy 
the eahinet will determine wliellier I he Imri/oiital 
or vertieal dimension should lie greatest. Krnni 



«t to thirty incluti will pmve Miougli fw 
:e horizontal and vertical <1i)dnnce8 under 
rj- eouditions. The pKneling of the i)oar 
le nuinher of doors will mnko onu nC theae 
EM more proitdnenl limn the otli'T. Note 
ipUasifi iu width iu bath of th« modifkw- 
irdwiogs beviitiBc of tbe long boriaiDtil 
.o, A Vertical stile in th*> fcntpr of •■tth'-r 



I j;r,»th 



■ I lie 



ipeiininei' l.v KiviDK more proiniDenoo Iu verli- 
l lines and at the same time by iletracting 
om the interest ill width. 
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GROUP VI. 
SCREEN'S. 



much opportunity tor originaiiiy m aii«..fc-.-p, 

parts and in making each part an attractive ele- as to 

ment in the whole design as there is in tlic larger The 

screen. The height of these should l)e governed The 

by their use. The sewing screen is used by one ciate 

occupying a sitting position and all parts should iihmI, 

be reached comfortably. Care should be taken grea 

not to get the lowest pockets too near the floor. worl^ 

The spool rail and shelf should be about twenty scre< 

inches in height. The panels may be of some woo( 

le material upon which the pockets are fire 

or pinned. calU 

i a heavier construction is shown in which fire 

rAnel may be wood. This screen can not desi 

»lded up in book fashion. It has this ad- ized 

J, however: the middle partition is wide onl; 

X) permit the manilla folders on the left izes 
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LONG SEATS AND CHESTS. 
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eb anil the BtractioiiB fur ilraiguti to tie used afl piaiio 

md taboret benches. The loiutt iiii))slaiitial one is shown iu 

may euaily the perspective drawing. In this pific« the rail 

eniling the should be as wide an is ifompatilile with other 

iditieatioiiR. diiiiensinuE for thr Hake of rigidity. A elottc- 

rtK'ting oric grained body wood is suggested with another of 

eces of ma- lighter color fur Ihe inlaid parts. The avcmpi 

and beiii'h dimensions for these seats should be: length, 
four and one-hnir foot; width, eighteen ineht^; 

-ructions to height, twenty-two inches. 

ffi ligllt .'Oil- 
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stiles running below the lx>x for feet ratlier tlian 
separate pieces to serve as such. If the cliest 
comes to the floor a rail or base-hoard should be 
used at the bottom to give the wliole a founda- 
tion and to furnish a moulding between the floor 
and the vertical sides of the chest. Again a care- 
ful study of the panel spaces should be made. 
The bottom panel rail and the moulding rail to- 
gether must occupy a greater width than the top 
panel rail. That portion of the bottom panel 
rail which shows should be wider, also, tlian Wui 
rail in the center, but not necessarily wider than 
the upper panel rail. 

The top modification drawing could (luite as 
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laboret or extremes to two feet ten iuehes would be a nat- 

The Jlliis- ural height rituge for these small tabu's. \n 

U serving width a rangt^ of about livi? or hlx inches is per- 

lles given iniMible, the e:clreiii<^s being fiflt'en and twenty 

:dy or liv- inches; the (fivater widlh eorrespondiug to the 

would ap- greater height, 

s cubini't. In the illustrations shonm the legs are made 

iug furni- o£ square atoek, and straight. This ia desimblB 

thf article and in most cases neeessary when the cabinet 

[OOd com- portion of the table is dropped much below tlie 

hardly he centt'r point in height. In those in which the 

able after cabinet is confined to a place immediately under 

' any, will the top, the legs might lie modeled slightly to 



tables. Wf iiepd not be reminded of the fatigue siiie of th. 

ri'stilliiiK from standing long when iiKing a wall on the sid 

teleplione. For the home as well as the [luhlie in its plai 

restroom a telephone table is not only h eoiiven- the leiei)h( 

ience but a real necessity. Especially inviting of the la 

and useful is this piece of furniture when it is rweptaele 

accompanied by a. chair which is made a part of pencil, etc 
instead of an addition to the table itself. When The Io< 

the chair may be placed within the table aii<i design for 

practically if not quite hidden from view, the a stool. ; 

value of the table la enhanced as an ae^thetie it h witi 

as well aa a serviceable unit in the room. particular 

Ah has been the object of practically all the library w 

pt-rspective drawings the one on this plate show.s the table 

tmo of the simpli-st possible patterns. When the telephone 

»itOfll is placed nn<ler the table its legs are or placed 

directly opposite the legs of the table. The closed. 
telephone when not in use is to be plaee<i williin Thirty 

(ho pflh!nf>t »nd mav be hidden from view bv jiinl sixlii 
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iin<-lty in height, two feet four inches to two feet eight 
11 nr pri- inches; length, two feet six inches to three fe<?t 
A place two inches; width, sixteen inches to twenty-two 
ri<'-n-l.rii<- inches. 

Ii ill most- In these designs, for the same reason given in 
r. Thi-rc the preceding description, much thought may lie 
1 piiT.' of given to the design of the metal fittings, lu 
ml il will fact, if this is not done much will I>e lost in the 
vs iidd 111 appearance of the whole hs a special or partic- 

\y pi: il. nlarly artistic design. The ordinary stock hard- 

11 ;i room ware, even of the most artistic type, would, if 
iiwd on il iiniipir design of this kind, tend to 
follows: in;iki' Ml.- wlioli- iiu'oiifrnious. 
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OROUP IX. 
WRITINO AND SERVINO TABLES. 



I'liiMTirir. iiiMiaN kob schoois and shofs 
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*-'--|, llHTfforv, only by tlione wvll advanceJ 
!■ iirt of fiirnituru cuntilrucliou. This (Nwk 
ot (l<>aUDR with RoiiHt ruction except hy 
ts of HiiggeBtioii HQci cniu*etjijv(>lly lilUe 
be HHJil ujinn lliia subject unlem it is nn- 
ed «» n pHrt of tlie problem of doeipt 
. ronatruction is always «ti importanl faAnr 
ly doxign. Poor ponmtroctioa ta positrre^ 

Nlniclinii ami (■■niuni'n'ial iiietlioils in gfttiral nn' 
fiilviHr<). tii iiitike the work as voi'ational tii 
i-liariu'liT jis p'Xisiblc. However, the smaller inn 
struclions in this book may be made without the 
liw lit' iiiai'hini'ry. nllho hi'avy planing an'l sm- 
inir wiiiilil In- fm-ilitat.-ii greatly by its ns.-. 

Ahirli. frmii tlie jioints made in any pivviou' 
|i..ili..n i.r this t.-Nl tbi- followinK sIkhiI.I '-■ 
rtiipliiisi/.-il in caliini't .■onstnit-tif.n, WlnT-ur 
jiiiH'.iiili' ih.' |irinriiial horizontal litirs tii 'li' 
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FURNITURK DESIGN FOB SCHOOLS AND SHOPS 



PJatt '.i'i shown ratlier luavy cnift side boa rda. 
I'articiilai- atteutiou is called to the harm 
liue ill thi- very simple modeling; of Hoea; ■ 
thi' ilosi- iidliereiiee to Ihe priiicipli> of "I 
of linf" w't forth in " I'rohl.'Ttis in Fun 
Making." by the author. A liivision of 
is mark- to sefiure a doiiiiiiaiit •.■lenient noa. 
front et'ntrat point in all dcoigns encept the 
shown in perspective. It will l>e noteil, , 
that tlii-rc is no exatt georni'trical repetition or 
pmgEvssion in sueceediiii; Hiinilar parts and lliiit, 



by iiieaiia of wiil<; or Iohk npaces at lb« b 

jlj- iH socured even fho Iho bolt4)ni portion 
f eahinet is at a eoiiKiJorable distaucw froa 
loor. 

e Hidi'twurd tihonid rHngf from five lo m 
'cn six fwt, six iiu-ha-N in length witli b 
I uf twenty to twenty- Tour iucbrs aod • 
height of aotnetfaing over thnt tM. 
■ini, however, more than three fwt. m 

inehes shonld lie used for the height. 
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jUE DESIGN FOR SCHOOLS AND SUOPS 



aries showu in writing, principally, and study inpidi-ntallj', if 

both iu pli'ments at all. No comment need be made upon aiiy 

may be usrd as (catiirra iu the dL-aigiw oUilt than those pre- 
viously made. The t«bli> h<iight should Iw thirty 

perspeplive is luehea; the depth not leas than nineteen or 

The lop mod- twenty inchcB and prefuralily iican-r two feet to 

table to I« used give plenty of table surfaee. The length may 

■0 are more sug- ho msd« tinjihing mthin four feet and six 

ig-tahle usually imrhea, but should be studied earffully in rclii- 

ooTri, or private tiou to the depth, which is the one other variable 

asional only for dnnenmon, t« give good proportions. 



GROUP X. 
LABOE TABLES. 
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te piece of oon- and one or more drawers or oilier comparl- 

Asi<le from the ments. The requisites of good design call for 

ndling of rather BirapUcity. It will be neuessary, therefore, to 

li not he much. combine the three parts of the table above men- 

joret and stand tioued in the simplest poBBible way, adding to 

Die ta1iU> which the bare necessities iu the (■onibination that 

uction— ilrawers finesse which will result from the use of a few 

nt-reaae the diffl- carefully modeled lines and appropriate fittiuga 

ole and yot not such, for example, as those constituting a 

e Ihe table an family of rounded eoniers, beveled eorriers, pro- 

ble prolitftii for triidiiig parts, etc. 

lure problem is The average dimensions of a library table are: 

iiiwi'v>'r, and the height, thirty inches; length, four to five feet; 



GROUP XI. 
COSTUMERS. 





FURNlTrRE DESiON FOR SCnoOLS AND SHOPS 



Kr-.i.i til.- stjii.d|i.iiiil rif .i,.si^,'ll till- iwrtniuer, 
likr '!„■ s..nv... is n\v,;, ...mimmtiw 
attfiilioii I'v riiniiHiiT tli-r-igmi-N, I't-rhi 
is li-ss ()|i|iiirtuiiily fur rii'Ii .■ffrctB Jo 
for Mils pitvc of furnitnre tlinu iu nu 
iiiiirc I'oiispieuoua piwos iiwd in it || 
l!ii^ IIS it niH.v, thf wrili>r was much j 
lit lln' time this l)ook was in iinn-t-s* oi 
1'> Inirii frmn u IidIiI pmprii'tiir in a 
MrsiiTii city tiiat a partiriilar i'i>!<iiiiiht ii«ci1 in 
..iir nl' his lint.O't was iirnciimi Ji.s tli.- n-Miill of 
11 sp.'i'ial (h'sign. He sniii that lu' wa« uiiahh- 

;iiiil iirnsli.'. This wiiiil.l siijrp'sl that tlnT.' 



,. Ivp,. 



nliii 



till- |)ni[>or(iiiiiK ami Rlmpe of psrti willwm 
r-hiitiifiiig the piitloni <-««i'iilijill,v. 

pt-niwi-livv tlrnwinfc sIiou-k a rmlunar 
nf two iKMinbi lialvi-d togi>lh>^r |r-n^h«» 
riiJilL'titti by «rf«rs In h Imst^iioaril TV 
t honrds on the hi'Ii-k aiM lo the ptaeni 
itivi'riiin of thp iIi^kii by (rivinir it tb» 
eutauv of dlahility, A Vi-rlii-al ptist might 
nibftitoted for the two iipriKhl l<o>rxb. 
rbif VBggratian U r-AiTi<^ i>ut in the fiM of 
thp two modifieatiDn drmwinipi. Hpiv tim i^ 
i-iL'hi is li.-Hvi.T than nw-wiwiry. As fhairn 4 
mJirlii !»■ ,u:u\v :( fnitr t.nj.nls fii.stoned b^ftb^ 
mill l.un jiiiiil ..r mitreil ff.riiers. Thr low ir 
this .lesion is msiie of two lM>HrdB halrwi if 
L"-lh.r Thi-sf arc lifted from thp floor by Id 
nth.T hdjinis wliich scire sh twt. 

Dm .l.'-iiLTji ill the Hftht hand nwdifital 
.Ir.iMiiii,' is siiTiilHP to Ihr )K>rsp<H-tive dri" 
.I.MLTii .x.-pl that thi- Ihiw is a MlitI U 
>Hili ;i Inu rail faitent-il nf«r ilji n]gi> tn ' 
:i- iIm' riufiiili' of a trajf £or 
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VII ill III- ih'sign Plate 35 may be used in this part of the home 
!■ shown Jir-i' ali but are more particularly appropriate for 
■(ir^i' sli.)|i. Till' rooms. A much heavier coustruetiou is showni 
siifh (IS lii iillow in Plate ;J6. Nothing need he said coneerning 
li'oni tlir lowest this, however, iu addition to what has been 
r hcittoiii hoard. offered in connection with Plate 35 designs. 
hall. Those in 
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FURNITURE DESIGN FOB SCHOOLS AND SHOPS 



.Mii'-Ji Httciitioii lias bei'n givi-ii to th« 
iif I'hairH in Plates 37 to 40 inL-lusive. 
Ktrui'tidii 111.' chair offers ti .simple 
rriitiiiiiK problfiii. The prohk'in iif d 
siimi'Miiiit complex because of I In- iniu) 
i>]i>'ii NpairN wliieh iiniRt lie filh-il ii|ipn>r 
v^iTli mils. To conform to llie prine 
ili'.siKH (HivuriiinB the liri'tiking up of spfu.rv 
INI. I lit ilj.- xa„u- liiiR- iiitro.Uuv liiu-.s whi.-li »il1 
iiiitk'- I'.ii- strength in the const rn.-t ion iruiki's 
til.' in-.ihlem of chair ilesigD nil int.TostiiiK .inc. 

I'liile ;t7 shows designs for living-room or 
,liiiiiil.'-ri.i.ni .■hiiirs. The construction is licht 
ill all <'(is,-s. II is h.'li.'v.'.l that str.>nglh is 



v.T. hv 



i !).■ 



Ih.' 



i'lit 



ii.i i.y 



fillit 
Ihi' s 



i.i.- 



lilpl- I 



'he |H>rBpt>>etive drawiiii; aa<l the lower j 
ition lirawings iUu8trat« the Hrwt at \ 
plnns. All ilrawiiiRK cmpliiutiKv the ■ 
a in th« «»mpar«tivi'Iy titrniKht but briaim 
I given to the hack legs fnini thtf srat to the 

T. 

t it not unvomniDo to we ooe lean hack in * 

fniiiHWork Ivelow the seat from thp bark to Uw 
front of the chair. The side frames, therefon, 
must be securely braced. At least two nih 
should be used. They should be as far apart 
as possible. It is well aUo to eonn.-cl thfi)] 
.■ilh.-r by vertical strips or by a .liaironal slrij' 
MS sli.nvii in the lower right hand iiio.liii.-^di.iri 



.Iri: 



.irip. 





prip 




' k vrvr •». 



the present day uvm^ 
used in the frame work l)ut as the rails an» 
wider than those in the dining-room chair 
sufficient strength is secured. It will be notictMl 
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FURNITURE DESIGN FOR SCHOOLS AND SHOPS 



Plates 39 and 40 give suggestions for larfci- 
iipright auil rocking-chairs. As our homn arc 
usually furnished today such chairs find their 
places in the library and livingroo. 
fipally. For the most part these chai 
lie tilted with seal and haek cushioi 
little nitention is given to the placing 
in I III' liai'kH above the seal line except 
l>iirpose of strength. In the upright dl 
sides arc well filled with railB and alatk. 
is nut so niueh for sireriglh hn for the pky 



of unity in design. The tiuliouess of suoh chain 
calls for a rather heavy fiUio^ of spacea. 
it will be noticed that tho rocking-chair tide 
niea arc not m Bocnrely braued iu> were the 
i frames of rooet of the upri^t chairs, ^!sp^ 
ily those for dimug-room nj», Tht? fa<'t tbil | 
rocker actii na a tie rod at the bottom anij 
t there is little potwibilit.v of racking i 
ker whui one Icaiu Itacb in it ia an expUoi- | 
1 of thia modifiealioii. 



in 



PUKNITURE DESIGN FOB SCHOOLS AND SHOPS 



The diuienHioDB of chairs ore given W]ow± 
Chairs of thp dining-room type: 

S^fit lu-iglil, IS iiii;he8. 

Width. 18 or 19 iucbes. 

Dtptli. 17 or IS inches. 

Height of back, 3 fpt't, 4 inches to 3 f 
8 inchefl. 
Medium sized living-room ebairs: 

Meat height, 16 or 17 inches. 

WiiUh. 17 to 20 inches. 

Di'iith, 1G to2ri inches. 

Il.itrlii i<i liiH'k, H fret to H fifl. 6 inehf 



. .Hakw living-room ehaJra: 

It hvifttit, 15 to 17 iocbts. 

idtb, 18 to 22 inehea. 

1>th. 20 to 26 iiKhea. 

light of back, 8 ff«t to 3 feet, 6 iadio. 

I ( light) : 

It hvifrht, 14 1o ]fi inches. 

idtb, Ifi tn 17 inohtw. 
i.eplh. IG to IS inches. 

Height iif back. 2 fpel, ti inches to 3 f«t 
Uocki-rs (h<?avy) : 

Seat height, 14 to 16 inches. 

Width, 20 to 26 inches. 

Depth, 24 to 30 inches. 

Height of back, trom 30 inches to 3 fwt 



THE AVERAGE SIZES OF FURNITURE. 



The following appendix gives the average sizts 
of furniture as constructed in commercial shops. 
The author is indebted to Mr. E. H. Harlacher. 
Inspector of Manual Arts for the State of 
Maine, for a copy of the appendix whit-h 
originally appcarcii in The Fuknitukk M.vnu- 

F.MTrRER AMI AuTIKAN. 
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WArUHHlBta*. 

Wullh. Ihiilk. 

:l ft .1 ft. 8 in. 

;t 11 6 ill. I ft. 8 in.' 

4 fl, 1 ft. 9 in. 

4 n, (i ill. I ft. lu in. 

5 fl. 1 ft. 10 in. 
Ili'iftlil of Wftnlroliwi vnriiK fpniii 6 ft. 8 . 

7 ft. I'Xi'lllnive of top Dl-llltllli-lltlltioil. 



II „lll> 



Hub 



lh,>th. 

.1 ri li ill 1 fl III ill. 

:l II. :i ill. I ft. Ill ill. 

4 fl I ft 11 111. 

4 fl i; 111 'J fl. 1 ill 

ili'i^'lil fiiiiii II. Mil' li. t.iji ulumt 'J ft. Ill 



I fl .< 
1 fl 111 



l/iU'llI riliiii ll«ir 111 Inf 1 ft li !■ 



Toiijrr T.1BI.DV 
T/rMh. Depth. 

2 ft « ill. 1 ft. S in. 

2 ft. lU in. I ft » in. 
a ft. 2 in. 1 ft. 9 in. 

3 ft. 4 in. 1 n. « in. 

3 ft. 6. in. 1 n. 10 in. 
ght from floor to top 2 ft. 6 [n. 

Side T.\ai.tji. 

7'../i... Hiill*. Oeplk. 

:> fl- 1 ft. 7 in. 

ii ft. 2 in. 1 ft. 8 in. 

.'( ft. 4 in. 1 ft. 10 in. 

:i ft. a ill. 1 ft. 10 in. 

■1 fl. 1 ft. 10 in 

lli'itrlit from floor to to|i 3 ft. 

Slt>EBO.\RI»S, 

;■../.... lli.ff*. ;,,.p,|,. 

4 ft. 2 fu 

4 fl. 6 in. 2 ft. 1 in. 

" " 2 ft. 1 in. 

fl ft. 6 in. 2 ft. 1 in. 

<■ f» 2 ft. 2 in. 

ll.iclil from floor to lop 3 ft. to 3 ft G ii 



THE AVERAGE SIZES OF FURNITURE 



China Closets. 


Width. 


Depth. 


3 ft. 


1 ft. 2 in. 


3 ft. 6 ID. 


1 ft. 3 in. 


3 ft. 9 in. 


1 ft. 3 in. 


4 ft. 


1 ft. 4 in. 


4 ft. 6 in. 


1 ft. 4 in. 



Height from .floor to top 5 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. 



Tops. Width. 






Depth. 


2 ft. 6 in. 






1 ft. 


3 ft. 6 in. 






1 ft. 1 in. 


5 ft. 






1 ft. 2 in. 


Height from floor 


to 


lop 


of <■««■ 4 ri 


lo 5 ft. 









Writing-Tables. 
Tops. Width. Ihplh. 

;t ft. 2 in. 1 ft. 9 in. 

3 ft. 4 in. 1 ft. 10 ill. 

3 ft. 6 in. 1 ft. 11 ill. 

Ileiglit from floor to top 2 ft. 6 in. 



Hall Seats. 
Length, 3 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 
Height of seat, 1 ft. 6 in. 
Depth of seat, from 1 ft. 6 in. to 1 ft. 6 in. 

Hall Tables. 
Tops. Width. Depth. 

2 ft. 10 in. 1 ft. 6 in. 

3 ft. 2 in. 1 ft. 6 in. 
3 ft 6 in. 1 ft. 7 in. 

Height from floor to top 2 ft. 8 in. to 2 ft. 
10 in. 

Hall Chairs. 

Width, 1 ft. 6 in. (front of seat). 

Depth." I ft. 5 in. (including back). 

Height of seat, 1 ft. 6 in. 

N. B. Backn of hall chairs are more upright 
than others, and the back rails miiy be straight, 



(front of seat). 
e back). 
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ril(MBER-('llAlK>, 

Wi.lih. 1 ft. 5 in. (front of mrnlt. 

IV}ith. 1 n. 4 in. 

fl.'i|{ht to top of Beat. 1 ft. 5 m. 

Mrwc-BENrii. 
Top. 1 ft i) in. Iiy :i ft. 2 in. fscata 

Mi-iglit from floor to top of wnt. 1 ft « in 



Till! rifplli of thr i^hiiir from Iwu-Jt U> (nml 
With till- Itiiirlit of tlif MMil from th<- flwir 
«ni8i> ruk iR ttiAl the Jtiini of the snt plu 
i^t rqaals :i5 inches. 
wHope of til*- back of a vfaair wilboui afw 
not be wore than a ituartcr of th^ iHith 
KSl. 
be cue of ■ chair with Mrnm onr-ikiH to 

>,„-..,«ir nf th.- .I.'plh uf s,.at is ti.k..-U, 
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Applied design 7 
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Ascending series for rhythm 8 

Balance 9 
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Balance — a more subtle type 9 
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Center of gravity 19 

Center of weight 18 

(•haracter in design 17 

Concentric curves 17 

Continuity of line in a design 19 

Construction material 11 

Constructive design 7 

Curved lines for rliythm 8, 16, 17 
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Design (applied) 7 1 
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Design (decorative) 12 2 

Design (furniture) 7 2 

Design ( parents 7 3 

Design (principles) 8 2 

Design (pure) 7 1 

Descending series for rhythm 8 3 

Details worth considering 16 

Division of space areas 19 1 

Dominant division 14 1 

Dominant forms in nature 16 3 

Duplication unnecessary 10 3 

Embellishments 12 2 

Enrichments 12, 20 2, 3 

Elongation of parts 19 2 
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Rest (real) 9 
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Second main consideration in a design 11 
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Some details worth considering IG 

Space area division 19 
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Special case in three-part design 14 
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Sharp curve 16 
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Third main consideration in a design. 11 3 

Three-part principle in design 13 1 

Three-part design — special case 14 3 

Uniformity of parts destroys unity. . . 13 2 

Unit of measure 18 4 

Unity 10 1 

Unity destroyed by uniformity 13 2 

Use for a design 11 1 

Vivacity ; 16 2 

Vulgar design 17 3 

Weight — use of in design. 18 1 

Width of rails and spaces 18 3 

Wood finishing 20 3 
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Woodworking Projects — ^Working Drawings Ready for Use 



PBOJEOTS FOB BEOINNINO WOODWOBK Ain> M£- 
OHANIOAL DBAWINO. By Ira S. Griffith. A work book for 
the use of students in grammar grade classes. It consists of 
working drawings and working directions. The projects are 
such as have proven of exceptional service where woodworking 
and mechanical drawing are tanght in a thoro, systematic 
manner in the seventh and eighth grades. The aim has been 
to provide successful rather than unique problems. The 50 
projects in the book have been selected and organized with 
the constant aim of securing the highest educational results. 
The book is especially suited for use in connection with "Es- 
sentials of Woodworking" by the same author. Price, 75 
cents. 



PBOBLEMS IN FUBNITI7BE MAKING. By Fred D. 
Crawshaw. The revised and enlarged edition of this well- 
known book contains 43 full page working drawings of ar- 
ticles of furniture. Every piece shown is suitable for con- 
struction in high school classes and is appropriate and 
serviceable in the home. In addition to the working draw- 
ings, there is a perspective sketch of each article completed. 
There are 36 pages of text giving notes on the construction 
of each project, chapters on the "Design," and "Construc- 
tion" of furniture and one on "Finishes." The last chapter 
describes 15 methods of wood finishing, all adapted for use 
on furniture. The book is loose leaf and is bound in board 
covers. Price, f 1.00. 



ADVANCED PBOJEOTS IN WOODWOBK. By Ira S. 

Griffith. This book is similar to "Projects for Beginning 
Woodwork and Mechanical Drawing", but is suited to high 
school needs. It consists of fifty plates of problems and ac- 
companying notes. It is essentially a collection of problems 
in furniture making selected or designed with reference to 
school use. On the plate with each working drawing is a 
good perspective sketch of the completed object. In drafts- 
manship and refinement of design these problems are of 
superior quality. It is in every respect an excellent collec- 
tion. Price, $1.00. 



SELECTED SHOP PBOBLEMS.. By George A. Seaton. A 
collection of sixteen problems in woodworking. Each prob- 
lem has been put to the test and has proven satisfactory to 
the teacher who designed it and to the pupil who made it. 
Price, 20 cents. 



PBOBLEMS IN WOODWOEKINO. By M. W. Murray. A 
convenient collection of good problems consisting of forty 
plates of working drawings, of problems in bench work that 
have been successfully worked out by boys in one of the 
grades from seven to nine, inclusive. Price. 75 cents. 



ICANUAL TBAINING TOTS FOB THE BOTS' WOBX> 
SHOP. By H. W. Moore. A popular boys' book that is 
truly educational. The book contains 111 pages and thirty- 
five full-page plates of working drawings illustrating 42 pro- 
jects. All the projects are overflowing with "boy" inter- 
est, are well adapted to the upper grades of the elementary 
school and are new in the manual training shop. The text 
treats of tools and tool processes and gives instructions for 
making each project. Price, $1.00. 
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PBOBLEKS IH WOOOrnBHINQ. Bt TtrA D. Crawihaw 

*rl of wuDa-lurnlnii. illunlrated bj firtf pen ikslchH, In Ihf 
avFond pUrr II it a buuk nf problciDi— 2a platri covoiIde 
.plndlr, (a»plalc. and fhnck toming, II sJ». lbs matbr- 
malieal buU tor lb> cnu Died in tnnilnc. In the Ibird 
plane It ii a helptnl dlmcutilon ot lb* prfnciplea of detlvn 
*i applied to oblrela lurncd In wood. II ii a clear. pra>>liul 
and tnsEHiive booii on wood- tarn ins. and a vainable mt- 
boqk fur iludenti' uie. PH«e. SO eenU. 

WOOD PATTBUl-HASIlia. Br Horaee T. Purflrld. Tbia 
book WBi wrlit™ >ipr«ilr for lue ai a teilb«ok fnr hlRli 

lohool, trade .ohool. lechnieal ■obo.)! and eniineerinc MtUre 
alBdenti It i. a reri.ed. enlarged and newlr lllunlrated edi- 



br 
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inn in delalj ut the fun7ain'outal"praeewi'' ore'einenufv 
-endiwork In wood This deieriplion U (fven thraniih dlree- 
ion« for malilnic a few iiniple. n»rnl artT«lea, auiuble .Ither 
or (Cboul or borne probleiui, The b«ak Eonialna more tban 
■rte, ai SJi •"■'■'"'' •''•'•''.a and lea working drawing*. 
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PKOBLEMS IN KBCBAMICAL DKAWIKO. &r Tharlei A. 

itcnnelt.^ Wllh arawlni[> luad- b^ Fred D. Crawehaw. A 

tmnpi. ■I'cnrdliiii (D principle and arranced aecordlnc to dlf- 

n. In pnrvoie la lo fnnUb leaebrra ol 

necbanieal drawing wilh a large Donber of 

I pmblemi, Tlieae hare been leleeted with 

_ ._> farmatlDn of good hablta in tectmiqaa. Iba 

inlemi ol the pnulli and Iba lubjeeli geaeraJlr included in 
B grannnar and Unl year high nrhool »nT*e, Earh probUm 
i> given unioWed and tbrrerore in proper form lo band to 

ICEDHANICAL DSAFTINO. By H. W. Miller. A Inil- 
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